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could be made without maring its simpli- 
tity of its pathos. Lady Anne was the 
daughter of James Lindsay, fifth Earl of 
Balcarres ; she was born 8th December, 
1750, married in 1793, to Sir Andrew Bar- 
nard, librarian to George III., and died 
without issue, on the 8th of May, 1825.” 
The following is the ballad alluded to: 


When the sheep are in the fauld, and the. kye 
at hame, 

And a’ the warld to sleep are gane; 
waes 0’ my heart fa, in showers frae my ee, 

When my gudeman lies sound by me. 

Young Jamie loo’d me weel, and socht me for 
his bride ; 

But saving a croun,he had naething else beside; 

To make that croun a pund, young Jamie gaed 


to sea ; 
Aud the croun and the pund were baith for me. 


He had not been awa a week but only twa, 

When my mother she fell sick, and the cow 
was stown awa; 

My father brak his arm, and young Jamie at 


é sea, 
And auld Robin Gray cam’ a-courtin’ me. 
My father couldna work, and my mother could- 
Da spin; 
I toiled day and nicht, but their bread I could- 
na win: 
Auld Robin maintained them beith,and, wi’ 
_tears.in his ee, 
Said, Jennie, for their sakes, O, marry me! 
My healt it said nay, for I looked for Jamie 


Bat the wind it blew high, and the ship it was) 
a.wreck ; ‘ 


Or why do I live to say, Wae’s me 


The ship it was a wreck—why didna ipamie. dar? 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


This most perfect, tender and affecting of all our bal- 
lads or tales of humble life, was written by Lady. Anne 
Barnard to an ancient air, about the year 1771. 
instantly became popular,” says Chambers, ‘‘ but the 
lady kept the secret of its authorship for the long pe- 
riod of fifty years, when, in 1823, she acknowledged it 
in a letter to Sir Walter Scott, accompanying the dis- 
closure with a full account of the circumstances under 
which it was written. 
sent two continuations to the ballad, which like all 
other continuations, (Don Quixote, perhaps, excepted,) 
are greatly inferior to the original. 
sorrow is,so complete in all its parts, that no addition 
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At the same time Lady Anne 


Indeed, the tale of 


My fathsr argued sair; my mother didaa speak * 

But she lookit in my face till my heart was 
like to break; 

Sae they gied him my hand, though my heart 
was in the sea; 

And auld Robin Gray was gudeman to me. 


I hadna been a wife a week but only four, 
When, sitting sae mournfully at the door, 
I saw my Jamie’s wraith, for I couldna think it 


Till he said, I’m come back for to marry thee. 

O, sair did we greet, and muckle did we say ; 

We took but ae kiss, and we tore ourselves 
away; 

I wish I were dead! ibut.J'dino dike ode ; 

And why do I liye to say, Wae’s me? 

I like a ghaist, and-I carena to spin; 

I daurna think on Jamie, for that wad be agin: 

But I'll. do my best a gude wife tobe, 

For auld Robin Gray is kind, unto me, 
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Narrative. - 
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now shorn of some of its primeval glory, 
he remarked that a gentleman had spoken 
to him of me, and committed me to his 
protection, and “‘he should be most hap-* 
py. &c., &c. I boldly suggested that | 
was in a starving condition, and inquired 
how passengers were expected to sustain 
nature in those parts. He smiled in the 
blandest manner, and informed me that I 
could dine at Burlington, but the cars stop- 
ped only five minutes before reaching that 
place. ** Indeed ma’am,”’ added he apolo- 
gozingly, ‘‘ we run this train through in 
such a short a time, we cannot be expected 
to make much stop by the way.”. “ True,” 
thought I, **if people will insist on driving 
over the country at the rate of 400 miles 
per day, they ought not to expect to be 
made very comfortable.” My outward 
response was, ‘“* At what hour do we reach 
Burlington*” ‘About 4, ma’am.” Sol 
had two hours before me, and I might as 
well put all thoughts of eating out of my 
mind, and feast on scenery; a most de- 
lightful repast’for my spiritual nature, but 
“ The mortal hath an earthly part 
That weeps when earthly pleasures fly,” 
and I could not help seeing a charming 
vision of Aunt M.’s pantry floating ever 
and anon between me and those mist-clad 
hills. But there came views so picturesque 
that I forgot all lower wants in gazing.— 
For the most part-the scenery was rough 
andiwild, but, occasionally-there were seen 
the most smiling vallies, with the never- 
failing little stream singing on its way ; (to 
be sure I heard none of its music, but I 
knew just what a gurgling, liquid melody 
it was,) and the fair cottages with the 
sheltering elms hanging over the roofs; in 
every cluster of houses there was sure to 
be seen church spires rising above them 
all, speaking to the heart of heavenand of 
God. One old church at Brandford look- 
ed so precisely like that in my native vil- 
lage (long since taken down) that my 
heart warmed to it, and-I longed to go in- 
side, and see if there .were. old-fashioned 
square pews and a high pulpit, with a 
mighty sounding-board:impending over it. 

The conductor more than once came and 
talked with me, pointing out abjects of in- 
terest, and on one of those interviews I 
inquired at what hour I should leave Bur- 
lington in the morning. 

** You can go to-night through to Mon- 
treal if you choose; the boat will be ready 
at the wharf when we arrive.” 

_ “I prefer to pass the night at Burling- 
‘ton; and I am going by the cars, and not 
by water.” 

** That is impossible with your. ticket ; 
itonly entitles you to a boat passage over 
the lake,” and he pointed out the route as 
specified on my ticket. 

Now this was adilemma. I had heard 
much of the beauty of lake Champlain, and 
doubted not the sail would be pleasanter 
than the ridein cars, but I dreaded get- 
ting on and off a steamer alone, and en- 
countering all the rowdies which my fancy 
represented as ing in that manner into 
Canada. My boasted independence lost 
something of its charms, and I remember- 
ed with great : that before 
parting, my friend had given me a card of 

trdduction to some friends of his in 

» Burlington, to be used should I need as- 


|°sistance. I-resolved, however, not to-give 
‘myself any uneasiness, and enjoyed the 
rr as’ before. 


A little drama acting on the opposite 
side of the cars enlisted my attention also. 


‘| Phe actors were a young, happy-looking| 


couple, whom I sat down at firstas.a new-| 
ly-maried pair, but I finally concluded 





they were only engaged, thinking that a 
husband even of* the shortest standing, 
could not be quite so attentive, or a wife 
quite so,sensitive and shy. It was a pret- 
ty picture; he so tenderly watchful of all 
her little wants, guarding her so carefully 
from all annoyances, and infusing into the 
very atmosphere around her a protecting 
presence which must have been very sweet 
to her timid little heart; and she so con- 
scious, yet so silent; looking so happy, 
yet so shrinking and modest in her joy. 
I say her timid heart, because she looked 
like a delicate flower, which had always 
been shielded from the rude wind, and 
grown up slender and dependent, but for 
all that, there might be a world of unde- 
veloped energy slumbering in her soul. 1 
could not tell, I could only see, (or fancy 
I did) a sweet, loving gentleness beaming 
softly forth from those blue eyes, which 
were raised now and then, and quickly 
withdrawn from the ardent gaze which met 
them, under their long, dark lashes. I en- 
tertained mycelf by weaving a future for 
them: a snug little cottege rose before me, 
with roses clambering over the piazza and 
passing in at the windows; white muslin 
curtains floated on the breeze; birds sung 
from a pretty cage over the door, and a 
blushing face ‘flitted back and forth to 
watch for the coming of a beloved one.— 
But my picture was a moving panorama;; 
depicted on it were sorrows, disappoint- 
ment, sick-beds, crushing agoriies, and 
even dying groans; yet over ali, gilding 
and permeating all, was the light of pure, 
undying affection, binding heart to heart 
through sorrow’s darkest hour, and sus- 
taining and strengthening each in life and 
in death. could not help it; a mist 
would come over my eyes, 1s I looked on 
that youthful pair sitting there so wholly 
engrossed by’each other, and so unconsci- 
ous of the future; and a fervent prayer 
went up from my heart that a higher and 
holier love might be shed over all their 
coming years; a love which would sanctify 
both joy and grief, sustain in death, and 
reunite their péified spirits forever. 

I smiled at myself, and asked as I have 
thousands of times before, ** Why will you 
be so silly, Sallie Single? Why will you 
always invest objects with an unreal inte- 
rest, and clothe them in the drapery of 
your own imagination? Why don’t you 
sit up straight like that sharp-nosed wo- 
man before you, who is eating caraway- 
seed, and seeing things exactly as they are, 
nothing more and “nothing less? She 
does’nt dream; to her a caris acar, a man 
is 2 man, and a woman a woman, ‘and it 
is nothing more.’ What, worse yet, Sallie 
Single, does a thought of self come in, and 
a sigh steal from your heart because that 
in all life’s journey there will never, never 
be any one to care for you thus kindly? 
because your lonely feet shall tread that 
path wearily as you bear your own burden 
of care and woe through all its lingering 
length? Ifsuch a thofight dimmed for a 
moment the sunshine in Sallie Single’s 
heart, it was but a passing shadow ; for 
she knows she is cared for and watched 
over by an unseen Friend, whose love is 
very dear to her, and who will never 
change, nor cease to regard in tenderness 
the helpless child who leans trustfully upon 
him; and ifatear gather in her eye as it 
wanders oyer hill and valley, and beyond 
to the glorious vine akg, it isa tear of gra- 
-titude and not of grief. 

The blue-eyed maiden and her lover 
leave the cars, and I catch a last glimpse of 
\that. fair yo face. Heaven shield it 


{from all.evil, and keep xt bright and trust- 
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ful still! ‘* Vergennes.” I wonder if this 
is to be their home, and if their wedded 
life shall be spent under the shadows of 
these lofty hills? I shall never know ; but 
they take with them the kindest wishes 
of a stranger’s heart. 

The cars go rapidly over the descending 
road ; for now we are nearing the lake, 
and the hills are smoother-topped and 
rounder in their outline. We stop a brief 
moment at ‘* Charlotte’’—*‘t Shelburne,” 
and now the pleasant looking conductor 
tells me we shall be in Burlington in about 
15 minutes. He is very friendly, and I 
trust myself without an anxiety to his 
guidance. He says, “The American is 
eonsidered the best hotel in B., kept by 
Mr. Drew ; and that I had better remain 
quietly in the cars till he comes for me.” 
Lam quiet, and keep a good look out for 
the lake. There! at the left gleams its 
bright waters. At first I only catch un- 
eertain glimmerings through the trees ; 
then it lies spread out before me, and I 
ean see the hills in the New York shore, 
blue and soft in the misty light; then I 
am whisked away where I can see only a 
sand-bank at my elbow, and then another 
glimpse of the bright water. So we coquet 
with the lovely lake, till at last we rattle 
down to a wharf where are gathered the 
usual number of loungers waiting to see 
who has come. Close by the shore rocks 
the steamer, looking very attractive with 
its white sides and green promenade decks, 
en which some gentlemen reclined at their 
ease. The “Canada” has come from 
Whitehall and only stops here for passen- 
gers. I sit by the window and watch my 
fellow-travellers transfer themselves and 
their baggage to the boat. Among them 
goes my caraway-eating friend. I like her 
looks, and feel a respect for her practical 
views of life. I hope she will have a plea- 
sant sail over the lake, and a pleasant and 
a safe one too over life’s spreading waters. 
The cars commence a retrograde motion, 
and it seems we are to be backed into the 
depot. When there my good genius comes 
tome. ‘He will take my checks, and if 
I will walk into the ladies’ room, will call 
a carriage, and see my trunks put on.”— 
Kind, helpful man! he helps me out of the 
ears, which I leave clumsily, my five hours’ 
sitting having almost deprived me of the 
use of my limbs. 1 enter the ladies’ room 
hoping to find some fresh water. It is 
very dusty and rather dismal-looking, and 
as a fellow-passenger feelingly remarked, 
as she wiped avery large red face, with a 
very dingy pocket-handkerchief, ‘hot as 
mustard.” It ill became me to notice the 
hue of my neighbor's pocket-handkerchief, 
as my own presented not the slightest evi- 
dence of ever having been white, as I pro- 
duced it for a similar purpose. 

There was nothing very inspiriting in 
the atmosphere of the room, and my 
thoughts took a sombre tinge, and I was 
speculating upon the probabilities of the 
non-appearance of my truffks (which I had 
seen nothing of since the driver gave them 
such an agonizing pounce on the top of the 
stage at my own door,) when the conduc- 
tor re-appeared. ‘All right,” he said, 
cheerily, ** carriage is at thegloor.” There 
en the back of it were my trunks, ** looking 
as natural as life.” 1 thanked the con- 
ductor from my heart for all his kindness, 
and taking quite a tender leave of him (my 
only friend in these parts) I seated myself 
on the back seat beside a melancholy look- 
ing man with a weed on his hat, and we 
drove off. ( To be’ Continued.) 


Biography. 
ce eanernah. 
SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
eF THE DecLagaTION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 18 anp 19. 


THOMAS HAYWARD. 


Thomas Hayward was born in St. Luke’s 
parish, in South Carolina, in the year 1746. 
His father was a planter of fortune, and 
young Hayward received the best educa- 
tion that the province could afford. Hav- 
ing finished his scolastic education, he en- 
tered upon the stndy of the law, and after 
‘the usual term of application, was sent to 
.England to complete himself in his profes- 
sion. ‘He was enrolled as a student in 
one of the Inns of Court, and devoted him- 
self with great ardor to the acquirement of 

‘legal knowleege. On completing his stu- 














dies in England, he commenced tle tour of 
Europe, which occupied him several years. 
After enjoying the advantages of foriegn | 
travel, he returned to his native country, 
and devoted himself with great assiduity to 
the labors of the law. Ashe was a man 
ot fortune, this was looked upon as rather 
an uncommon occurrence, and gave pro- 
mise of much energy and determination of 
character. 

In 1775, Mr. Hayward was elected to 
supply a vacancy in Congress; and arrived 
in Philadelphia in season to join in the 
discussiou of the great question of Inde- 
pendence. In1778, he was prompted by 
a sense of duty to accept of an appoint- 
ment as Judge of the Criminal Coust of 
the new Government. Soon after his ele- 
vation to the bench, he was called upon to 
preside at the trial of several persons @iarg- 
ed with holding a treasonable correspon- 
dence with theenemy. The conviction of 
these individuals was followed by their 
execution, which took place within view 
of the British army, to whom it rendered 
the Judge particularly obnoxious. 

In the spring of 1780, the city of Charles- 
ton was taken possession of by General 
Clinton.’ Judge Hayward, at this time, 
had command ofa battalion. On the re- 
duction of the place he became a prisoner 
of war, and was transported with gome 
others to St. Augustine. During his ab- 
sence he suffered greatly in respect to pro- 
perty.- His plantation was very much in- 
jured, and his slaves were seized and car- 
ried away. He at length had leave to re- 
turn to Philadelphia. On his passage 
there, he narrowly escaped a watery grave. 
By some accident he fell overboard; but 
fortunately, he kept himself from sinking, 
by holding on to the rudder of the ship 
until assistance could be rendered him.— 
On his return to Carolina, he resumed his 
judicial duties ; in the exercise of which 
he continued until 1798. Hewas a mem- 
ber of the Convention for forming the 
State Constitution, in 1790; and was con- 
epicuous for his sound judgement and 
firmness of purpose, as well as for his un- 
flinching patriotism. Having retired from 
the most arduous of his public labors and 
cares, he hoped to take comfort in oversee- 
ing his plantation, and in enjoying the so- 
ciety of his family, @ pleasure of whigy his 
public duties had long deprived him, but 
he was doomed to disappointment, for he 
died in March, 1809, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. 

Mr. Hayward was twice married, and 
was the father of quite a large family of 
children. He is said to have been very 
happy in his domestic relations. He .was 
very much esteemed for the excellence and 
amiability of his disposition, for his virtu- 
ous principles, and his extensive acquaint- 
ance with men and things. 





WILLIAM HOOPER. 


William Hooper was born in Boston, on 
the 17th of June, 1742. He entered Har- 
vard College at the age of fifteen, and was 
graduated in 1760. His father, who was 
pastor of Trinity church, in Boston, had 
intended bis son for the ministerial profes- 
sion; but William having an inclination 
for the law, he was placed in the office, of 
the celebrated James Otis, to pursue the 
study which he had chosen. On being 
qualified for the bar, young Hooper remov- 
ed to North Carolina, and having married, 
he finally established himself in the prac- 
tice of his protession at Wilmington. -~. 

His talents soon placed him among the 
most eminent and foremost advocates of 
the province, and he was chosen to repre- 
sent the town of Wilmjngton, in the Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

He was elected to a seat in the same 
body the following year, and was always 
one of the boldest and most fearless oppos- 
ers of the tyranical encroachments of the 
British Government. In 1774, he was 
chosen a delegate to the memorable Con- 
gress which met at Philadelphia. He 
took an important share in the discussions 
of this assembly, and was remarkable for 
his fluency and for the animation of his 
elocution. He was a member of the same 
body the following year, and during the 
session, drew up, as chairman of different 
committees, several able addresses and re- 


rts. 
In 1776, 48 the private affairs of Mr. 
Hooper required his attention in North 


Carolina, he did not for some time, attend’ 








upon the sitting of Congress. 
ed, however, in season to share in the 
honor and danger of signing the imperisha- 
ble instrument which declared the Colonies 


He return- | 
| my heart ache to think of it. 
| readers of this paper cannot imayine the 


| 


of North America free and independent.— ' 


Having been elected to Congress a third 
time, Mr. Hooper was obliged to resign his 
seat in February, 1777, and return to the 
adjustment of his own affairs, which had 
become quite embarrassed during his de- 
voted attention to what he considered of 
far more importance, the interests of his 
beloved country. 

In 1786, he was appointed, by Congress, 
one of the Judges of a Federal Court, form- 
ed for the purpose of settling a controversy 
which existed between the States of New 
York and Massachusetts, in regard to cer- 
tain lands. In the following year, his 
health being considerably impaired, he 
sought to restore it by private retirement. 
This, however, did not have the desired 
effect, notwithstanding the devoted efforts 
of physician, wife, children, and attached 
friends. The bark had been overtasked and 
it could no longer withstand the tempests 
of life. He died in October, 1790, at the 
age of forty-eight years, leaving a wife and 
three children, with a large circle of sincere 
friends to mourn his loss. 

Mr. Hooper was distinguished for his 
conversational powers, which were of a 
high order; his gaod taste, and for his de- 
votion to his profession. As a politician, 
he was “‘ constant, judicious, and enthusi- 
astic.” He never gave way to despondency; 
possessing an unshaken confidence that 
Heaven would defend the right. 

EsTELLE. 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE BLIND MAN'S GRIEF. . 


One warm day in the month of July, a 
little girl nine years of age, was seen lead- 
ing her blind father through the streets of 
B Let us follow them, and see 
whither they are bound. 

On they go, through street after street, 
until they arrive at the house of a benevo- 
lent gentleman, one not rich in this world’s 
goods, but seeking to Mo, his Master’s will, 
and trying to reclaim some of the man 
wanderers in that large *city. The little 
girl pulls the bell, and they are soon usher- 
ed into the presence of Mr. L And 
O, what a sad, sad tale is now poured forth 
from the lips of the blind man! The wife 
of his bosom, the mother of his only child 
had neglected and disgraced them! Their 
home was desolate, and no one cared for 
them. 

But what has caused it all? Why is it 
that their hearts areso sorrowful? Ah! 
we shall see, for in that home once made 
cheerful by her smiles, she now lies drunk! 
Yes, rum, that monster, has done the work, 
and having caused the ruin of many fami- 
lies, and blighted many bright hopes, is 
not yet satisfied, but must make still deep- 
er the sorrows of the affiicted man. 

He urges Mr. L—— to accompany him 
to his home, and expostulate with the 
wretched woman, and perhaps she may 
listen to him. -Mr. L—— assents to this 
proposal, and follows the little girl and her 
blind father. 

But of what use is it to talk, to the wo- 
man? She tries not to listen, and vehe- 
mently declares that she will not love her 
husband, she will not love herchild. Af- 
ter trying for more than an hour to reason 
with her, Mr. L—— prepares to depart 
with a heavy heart. He has done what he 
could, all to no purpose apparently. 

How sad is the lot of the poor blind 
man, and that of his little Ellen! They 
are left to the mercies of the brutal woman, 
and few are the mercies left in that heart! 
His thoughts revert to happier and bright- 
er days,—to the time when he welcomed 
his young bride, bright, happy, and joyous, 
to his heart and home. He was not blind 
then. Ono! it was a more recent calami- 
ty which bereft him of his sight, which can 
never be restored; but even that he could 
bear, while happy in the kind attentions 
of his wife. Many are the temptations in 
our large cities, and before she was aware 
of it—hittle Elien’s mother fell a prey to 
some of them. She went on from bad to 




















worse, until she turned’ out as we have. 


seen, a miserable, wretched woman. 





Whata thought! A mother, a wife, so 
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transformed by ardent spirits ! 







It Make 
The little 


distress occasioned by the use of intoxicat. 
ing drink. Poor little Ellen did alj she 
could to lighten the burden which she 
knew was upon her father’s heart. Fron 
her mother she received no kind Care or 
attention. 

Not many wecks from the time of th. 
scene which I have described, Ellen again 
visited Mr. L with a request from he; 
father, that he would allow her to stay ai 
his house a few days, until her mothe 
should have recovered her senses, for she 
was again crazy with strong drink. Thy 
little one received a hearty welcome, anj 
staid for nearly a week, quite happy ang 
contented. She was a still, quiet littl 
girl,and made no trouble in the least,— 
Her father was not willing that she should 
return to her miserable home, and soon 
new home was provided for her amon 
strangers, who would be kind to the litth 
one, and she was to assist in the care of 
two little children. The home of the 
blind man is entirely broken up, and hiy 
wife is made a prisoner by the hand of 
justice, where she is away from temptation, 

You now see, children, the evil effecy 
of intoxicating drinks. Beware of the 
first drop. ‘‘ Touch not, taste not, hand 
not” the poison, for such it surely is. The 
happiness of very many homes has been 
destroyed by it. How thankful should you 
be for good, kind parents to teach yo 
what is right, and help you to do it. Heed 
their advice, and try to resist all tempt 
tion. 

This is a true stery, and only one of 
many which occur almost daily in ow 
large towns and cities.. May the girls and 
boys who read it, resolve that they never 
will take one drop of anything which can 
intoxicate, and may God help them 
keep this resolve. Lovis% 











Nursery. 














WATER. 


Some children were in my room the 
other day, and I asked them to tell me 
‘“* what water was good for.” 

*¢ Good to drink,” said one. 

*“*Good to wash clothes with,” said a 
second. 

** Good to wash dishes with,’’said a third. 

And a little timid blue-eyed girl, whose 
cheeks were so clean they fairly shone, 
lisped, “Good to wash our faces with.” 

“« Pishaw,” exclaimed her brother John, 
**T should be ashamed to say that, Fan; 
I say it’s good to swim in.” This magni- 
ficent assertion prodused a momentary &i- 
lence. At length one said, 

**Good to make tea with.” 

** And coffee,” said another. 

“Good to paddle a boat in,” said John. 

‘** And steam-boats,”’ added another. 

** And ships ; great big ships witli sails,” 
shouted a third. Then came a pause, in 
which all seemed buried in profound 
thought. 

** It’s good to rain with,” said the clean- 
faced little Fanny. 

** And for snow,” added John. 

** Why, snow is’nt water, by a great 
deal,” stoutly asserted Mary T , achild 
of five years old, with very rosy cheeks. 

**T should like to know if it’s anything 
else?” said John. ‘Melt it, and you'll 
see what it’s made of.” 

Another pause. ‘* You have remember- 
ed many of the uses of water,” said 1; 
“ but there are some important ones still 
omitted. There is one I should expect 
you to think of now,” I said, as a train of 
cars went whizzing by, not twenty rods 
from my window. , 

Cars don’t go by water?” inquired lit- 
tle Fanny. : 

‘* No, indeed,” said some one in reply. 

* It’s good for cows to drink.” 

“Yes, and for horses, and dogs, and 
sheep.” 

‘* And our little canary-birds,” saidMary. 

‘- Yes, every animal drinks water,” | 
said; ‘* but there are still some things for- 
gotten. Who will think >” . 

“Q, I don’t love to think,” said little 
Fanny. 

* Its good to turn mills‘with,” said 
John.” ‘ Why did’nt I think of that be- 
fore? Saw-mils and grist-mills and all 
kinds of mills go by water.” 
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| what awful sins we should commit. 
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THE YOUTH'S 








“Yes,” said I; “that opens a wide 
field of usefulness before us, for all our 
manufacturing machinery is carried by wa- 
ter. Who will think again?’ Finally 
all declared they could think of nothing 
else, and even John Patterson gave out, as 
he called it. 

“Water is good for steam,” said I; 
“and steam is one of the most important 
agents known. It is doing wonders in 
our day.” 

“ Why, how many things water is good 


| 
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COMPANION. 





hardened, and we shall be ready to commit 
any sin however great. 
In the town in which I live, there is a 


| boy now in jail for breaking into a shop 


at night and stealing money. This boy 
once went to a Sabbath-school, and perhaps 


| had as faithful a conscience as any boy that 


! reads this. 


But he commenced doing 
wrong in little things. His conscience 


| used to say to him, ‘ Robert, thisis wrong ; 


| you ought not to do that.’ 
| not obey his conscience. 


for,” exclaimed little Fanny; ‘I never | 


thought of them all before.” 

“ Little girls ought to think,” said I.— 
“To go through such a world as this with- 
out thinking, is very much like taking a 
journey with your eyes shut. Unless the 
eyes of your mind are wide open, you will 
never perceive the excellency and beauty 
with which you are surrounded, or know 
the exceeding kindness of your heavenly 
Father. Having now seen how useful 
water is, you will understand why it is 
found in all portions of the earth, and so 
plentifully distributed. Just imagiffe for 
a moment a world without water. What 
would be the consequences? Every hu- 
man being, man, woman, and child, would 

ish of thirst, whether living in city or 
country ; whether rich or poor; whether 
American or European, Asiatic or African ; 
all would die a dreadful death.” 

“ But could’nt they drink milk?” sug- 
gested Mary. ; . 

“Why, the cows would’nt give any 
milk if they did’nt get water to drink ?” 
inquired John. 

“No. Not only all human beings, but 
all the races of animals found on the face 
ofthe earth would perish. Every beast 
that prowls through the lonely forest ; 
everyapimal that loves the dwelling of 
man, oF ministers to his wants; all the 
feathered tribes ; and all the fishes in the 
reat sea, would at once die for want of 
ter. All these are thirsty as well as 
n, and to all God has given drink. He 
isa kind Father, who never forgets the 
wants of his creatures, or fails to supply 
them. Let us be thankful for his good- 
ness, and praise him for it with loving 
hearts continually.—[ Child’s Paper. 


—_—_—— 











Religion. 
MY ALARM-CLOCK. 


An alarm-clock not only tells the time 
of day; but it can also wake people up in 
the'morning. I have such a clock in my 
chamber. Every morning about five 
delock, it sets up such a whizzing and 
tinging that it wakes me up. ‘ What a 
nice way to be roused up,’ some of my lit- 
tle readers willsay. Yes, it is a very good 
way, if I always get up when it wakes me. 
But last summer, one morning instead of 
getting up when my clock waked me, i 
turned over and went to sleep again. The 
next morning I did the same thing; and 
inthe course of a few days my clock, 
though it made as loud a noise as ever, 
would not wake me. ‘ Why, how strange,’ 
you will say. Strange or not, yet it is 
true; my clock would not wake me any 
longer; it would not wake me because I 
did not get out of bed thos? two or three 
mornings. I had formed the habit of 
neglecting it. 

Ihave often thought thit my alarm- 
clock was very much like one’s conscience ; 
80 much like it, that you might call every- 
body’s conscience their alarm-clock. Every 
Young person who knows God’s will has 
such an alarm-clock in his own breast; so 
that whenever he is going to do wrong, 
‘whiz,’ ‘whiz,’ goes the alarm, saying, 
‘That is not right; you must not do that; 
God sees you.” I suppose every reader 
has had his conscience checking him as he 
was about doing wrong. And if it were 
not for one’s conscience, there is no telling 
' How 
important it is to have a conscience that 
always tells us when we do wrong, and 
that checks us when we are going to do 
Wrong, 

But we must hear conscience when it 
speaks. If we always stop when consci- 
Sauce says stop; if we always do what it 
tells us to do, then we shall always hear it, 
tad by the help of the Holy Spirit, it will 

us from sinning: But if we get into 
the habit of not doing what conscience 
tells us to do, after a while we shall not 
i at all; our conscience will become 








But he di@ 
He went on do- 
ing worse and worse, until, as I said, he is 


| now in jail for stealing money. Remem- 





ber that you always get up when the alarm- 
clock wakes you. Whenever your con- 
science tells you to do anything, do it: and 
whenever it tells you to stop, stop. Try 
to have your conscience instructed by the 
Bible, and then always obey it. 

And be sure to remember what I have 
just told you, or you will go wrong. Itis 
only when your conscience agrees with the 
word of God, that we can safely follow its 
guidance. You may mistake conscience 
for the evil desire of an evil heart, and he 
that trusteth in his own heart, says the 
wise man, is a fool. So be sure you try if 
your conscience agrees with the word of 
God, and then, ifit does, you may follow 
it safely.—[ Children’s Mag. 











DO YOU READ THE BIBLE. 


‘ Father, do you ever read the Bible ?’ 
said a little boy of some five years of age, 
as he climbed upon his father’s knee : ‘say, 
father, do you ever read the Bible? Wil- 
liam R ’s father reads the Bible, and 
he prays, too; do you ever pray? O how 
I wish you would pray morning and even- 
ing as Mr. R does.’ 

The above questions, as well as the de- 
sire expressed, followed in quick succes- 
sion, giving no time for an answer, had 
there been a disposition to give any. 

The boy being seated upon his parent’s 
lap, looked earnestly in his face, and re- 
peated the questions. What could he say 
to the pointed inquiries of his little son? 
He very well knew the Bible had been 
neglected by hini, and God dishonored.— 
Sudden and unexpected as were the in- 
quiries, a reply was urged, and with falter- 
ing voice-he said; * Not- lately.’ 

The little fellow’s attention was drawn 
off by the introduction of some other sub- 
ject, and the matter for the present was 
dismissed. Though the mind of the boy 
was thus easily diverted from thoughts of 
such importance, not so the father’s. The 
inquiries produced deep feeling, and as if 
God had spoken by his child, the conduct 
of his past life came up before him. He 
saw his situation ; he began to realize the 
condition he was in, and felt himself a sin- 
ner in the sightof God. ‘Do you ever 
reed the Bible? do you ever pray?’ were 
thoughts that continually occupied his 
mind, and gave him no rest; he was 
troubled night and day. Atlast he began 
to read the Bible, eventually he prayed ; 
and as he continued to read and pray, 
light broke in upon his dark mind, and he 
was led to rejoice in the pardon of all his 
sins, and in his adoption into the family of 
God. Some six years have since elapsed, 
and the father continues to read the Bible 
and pray. 

The wish of the littlé son has been realiz- 
ed; for the family altar has been reared, 
and morning and evening the voice of 
prayer, as well as the voice of singing, is 
heard in the dwelling; not only there, but 
in the Sunday-school, where the father is 
a teacher, endeavoring to instruct the 
young in the truths of the Bible, and where 
the boy is being taught. from the same 
blessed Book, is heard the earnest suppli- 
cation of prayer; and the son is no moye 
obliged to inquire, ‘ Father, do you ever 
pray ?}—[S. S. Adv. 














Natural fistorp. 








THE BIRDS. 


Quite early in the spring two very pret- 
ty birds came from a great way off, and 
lighted on the fence near a house where 
we dwelt. They seemed tired from their 
long flight, as any child might suppose 
them to be, yet they did not lie down as a 
weary person would, but flew about, from 
the fence to the roof of the house, and from 
there down on the fence again, and then 
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on some bushes near by. So they flew 
about for some time from one thing to 
another, chattering and chirping, as though 
they were actually conversing, in their 
language, on the propriety of stoppidg for 
awhile. I really suppose they were con- 
versing as well as they could, in their way, 
about continuing here during a part of the 
season; for after looking around the pre- 
mises, they spied seme tall bushes, and 
concluded to go no further, but to make 
this spot their home. 

As the leaves had just begun to grow, 
they selected the large cluster of bushes as 
the most suitable place for their residence ; 
and it certainly was a wise selection; for 
when the leaves were fully grown, they 
hid the birds from the eyes of rude boys, 
ang shielded them from the hot rays of 
the sun, and sheltered them from the rains. 
Here in the midst of the bushes they built 
a nest for their eggs—a better nest than 
any man or woman could have built for 
them ; for God had given them an instinct 
which taught them how to build. After 
wéaving the net-work of the nest they ce- 
mented it with mud, and lined it with 
feathers and down, which they picked up 
from the fields and the road. In this 
warm little nest theireggs were laid, and 
then one of the birds would sit un them 
day after day. The other bird would sit 
by and sing for its amusement. It was 
pleasant to see how very attentive these 
birds were to the matter they had on hand, 
and how strongly attached they were to 


each other. If there were any disturbance 


near them, any loud noise made, or if chil- 
dren came playing about them, thesentinel 
would cease to sing,and both would get very 
near to each other, ready to fly out of the 
reach of danger if necessary. 

Early every morning the male bird would 
be singing to cheer its mate; and after the 
eggs were hatched, and the young birds 
were growing finely, both would chirp and 
sing so sweetly that one would wish they 
might have stayed all the year. But 
though we might wish them to stay and 
sing near our window every morning for a 
twélvemonth, they preferred to go away ; 
so as soon as their little ones were large 
and strong enough to fly about, they all 
left.s. Where they have gone we do not 
know; God knows, and he will take care 
of them. Perhaps some of them will re- 
turn here next spring, and, if we are spar- 
ed, we shall welcome their return. B. M. G. 

S. S. Adv. 


Learning. 














DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


‘I wish,’ said Mrs. Mason, addressing 
her husband, ‘ that you would send Antoi- 
nette to a private school.’ 

‘Why so?’ said Mr. Mason, lifting his 
eyes from the newspaper, which he was 
reading. 

* Because there are so many poor vulgar 
children at the district schools.’ 

* Are they vulgar because they are poor, 
my dear?” 

‘To be sure they are. Poor people don’t 
know how to teach their children manners, 
so.of course they must be vulgar. There 
are the Brandon children. They have been 
barefooted all summer, the girls as well as 
the boys. -And they go to the same school 
with Antoinette.’ 

‘That is dreadful. But do you know 
that your husband must once have been 
extremely vulgar, for it was seldom that 
he wore shoes in summer. He used to 
take great delight in going barefoot.” 

* But your parents were able to buy you 
shoes.’ 

* Ay, thatis it, then. The vulgarity is 
not in the practice, but in the poverty, 
which makes it a necessity. And our 
neighbor, Col. Cobb, must have been vul- 
garity itself.’ 

‘Col. Cobb! What do you mean? He 
is the richest man in the neighborhood, and 
his family one of the most genteel in the 
city.’ 

pat nevertheless, my dear, he generally 
went barefooted, whenaboy. His mother 
was a poor widow, quite as poor as the 
mother of the Brandon children, and he 
was obliged to. work hard to get time to go 
school for a few months in the winter. He 
roughed it, I can assure you, in his youth, 
and would have laughed at the idea of go- 
ing barefoot being either a hardship or a 
disgrace. Antoinette will do very well if 


you don’t fill her mind with false notions 
of gentility. Our district schools are good 
schools. I believe they educate our most 
useful men and women. I have no fear of 
what is commonly called vulgar. It is from 
the vulgarity of false gentility, of immorality 
and vice that I wish to have my children 
preserved.’ 
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Benevolence. 
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WHAT A BOY CAN DO. | 


In passing along one of our streets the 
other day, a little fellew fellin with an old 
salt, who was shivering, with three sheets 
in the wind, 

** Ship ahoy !’ hailed the tar—and the lit- 
tle chap hauled up alongside. ‘ Where 
away may be the Seamen’s Mansion?’ 

The lad preferred to show him, and they 
held along together—the sailor steering 
very wildly—sometimes hard up, as though 
he had struck a heavy sea, and then yawn- 
ing off to the right or left, as the case 
might be. 

‘Iam not exactly water-logged,” said 
he, ‘ but have too much of a deck load on 
-—and top-hamper is rather heavy for my 
balast, eh’! a little too much of the critter 
aboard—hick! you understand. Shun 
the rum, the blue ruin, my little man, as 
you'd avoid old Timbertoes. Shiver my 
topsails! but it has been the ruin of me. 
Here have I got a wife and little ones, one 
a youngster about the same tonnage as 
yourself, in Boston, and some property be- 
sides, but Satan has placed a barrier be- 
tween us, in the shape of a can of grog.— 
Shun the critter, my lad, as you’d-shun a 
pestilence.’ 

The lad promised to bear in mind his 
advice, and then asked him why he did 
not sign the temperance pledge. 

‘Where may that temperance pledge be 
found?’ he inquired. 

His young comrade informed him that 
there was to be a temperance meeting at 
the Exchange that evening, and offered to 
go with him if he would sign the pledge. 

‘What! achild urging me to sign the 
pledge? I'll go. Come in here, my little 
one, (by this time they had arrived oppo- 
site the Seamen’s Mansion, ) and take some 
supper with me; as soon as we have got 
the ballast in, we’ll haul up for this same 
temperance meeting. Stave in my bul- 
warks if we don’t.’ 

The little fellow stuck to him, and as 
soon as supper was over, went with him to 
the temperance meeting, where the old 
‘salt signed the pledge. As he did so, he 
remarked that whenever he was tempted 
to drink, he would think of that little boy’s 
care for his welfare. ° 

We doubt not that warm-hearted oid tar 
will keep the pledge, so long as his tim- 
bers hold together, The next day he went 
to sea—not forgetting to call upon his 
juvenile friend before his departure, and 
he assured him that he should seek his wife 
and family on his return. - So much for 
the influence of a child. 


THE FORTUNE OF A PIN. 


In the year 1789, a boy called Lafitte 
first appeared in Paris. He was poor, and 
greatly desired to obtain an inferior place 
in a banking-house. Furnished with a let- 
ter of introduction, he went to the house of 
a rich Swiss banker to ask for employment. 
He was friendless, timid, and careworn,and 
the banker thinking him unfit for a clerk, 
told him that he had no room for him in 
his office. 

The lad left the banker’s richly gilded 
room with asad heart. While crossing the 
court-yard, with drooping head, he saw a 
pin on the ground ; he stooped down, took 
it up, and placed it carefully in the corner 
of his coat. He did not think at the time 
that this act so trifling in itself, would be 
the turning point in his life, and the means 
of his future splendid success. ; 

The banker saw from the window what 
had taken place, and attaching great im- 
portance to trifles, he was impressed by the 
circumstance. This simple action gave him 
a key to thecharacter of Lafitte. It was a 
proof of order and prudence. And. he 
thought that a young man who could thus 
take care of a pin, would surely make a 
good clerk, and merit the trust and good 
wishes of his employer. { 

The same evening Layfitte received a 




















note from the banker offering him a situa- 
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tion in his counting-house, and asked him 
to come and fiil the place at once. 

The discerning banker was not deceived 
in his hopes, for he soon found that the 
young pin-saver possessed all the good 
qualities he expected. From a clerk La- 
fitte soon advanced to be cashier, and at 
lenfth was received into partnership, and 
afterwerds became the owner of the largest. 
bank in Paris, and one of the richest men 
in the world. He was not only rich, gene- 
rous, great and powerful, but was chosen 
a deputy of the people, and made President 





of the Council of ministers, and was in 
every respect the most influential citizen in 
France. 

We'see in the eventful history of this 
once poor and unknown lad, and after- 
wards rich and honored statesman, the 
power of honesty and the success which 
crowns industry. 


Editorial. 
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’ [FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


MARIA WOODBURY. 


Among the shadowy elms of a country  vil- 
lage, near the old grey church, and close to a 
small red brick scheol-house, was the home of 
Maria Woodbury. She had two sisters, both 
younger than herself, and one brother, who 
was nearly fifteen, and fitted for college. Ma- 
ria always loved to go to school, and felt ita 
great privation if she was kept at home either 
by sickness or rainy weather; though she 
generally was an obedient child, and tried to 
give up her own wishes for others if it was best. 

One day there was to be speakiug in school, 
compositions read, and afterwards a gentle- 
man who had been a missionary in the West, 
was to address the scholars. Maria was un- 
fortunately taken ill the day before, but not 
seriously, s0 ehe fully intended to join her 
companions the next afternoon. She woke in 
the morning, and oh how dark it was. The 
rain fell in torrents, and no sun appeared to 
chase away the clouds. Towards noon the 
storm abated, and little patches of blue appear- 
ed in the north-west, yet still now and then the 
weeping of nature was heard upon the trees 
and the shrubs by the sitting-room window. 

Had it actually “ cleared off,” Maria’s moth- 
er would have given her permission to go into 
school, for she was nicely by dinner time; but 
her careful friend would not consent to her ex- 
posing herself in the wet grass and damp at- 
mosphere, so she threw herself upon the sofa 
weeping bitterly at the disappointment. When 
she heard the merry voices of the children 
passing the house, she again went to the win- 
dow and peeped out. Oh, thought she, I must 
go; mother is busy making pies, and baby is 
asleep in the cradle—I will elip out and stay 
just a few minutes—I know it can’t hurt ine. 
Her inclination was stronger than her judge- 
ment and principle, so ina minute she glided 


out of the house, and soon joined her school- 
mates. 


But was this disobedient child happy? By 
no means. There was a burden upon her 
heart which so troubled her that she could not 
listen even to the compositions. Tears filled 
her eyes, and she presently covered her face 

‘ with her hand and ran ovt of the room. With- 
out the slightest hesitation she went to her 
mother and confessed all. “Never, never 
b a will f disobey you, dear mamma,” snid 

e. “J would never go to school again, ra- 
ther than sit there with sucha sad heart as I 
did this afternoon. I thought I should be so 
happy, but I was miserable till I could come 
(back to you, and ask your forgiveness.” 

This was Maria’s last attempt to do anything 
in opposition to her parents’ will. It was a 
lesson hard to learn, but one never forgotten. 

C. BE. A. 





BILLS ALL SENT. 

Mr. Parker, the faithful Clerk, who has had 
the care of the books of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion office more than twenty years, says that he 
has sent bills to all the subscribers who owed 
more than one year. Some of them have been 
promptly paid; but many yet remain unreceipt- 
ef. Thanks to those who have paid. They 
thave enabled us to pay those we owe—and 
‘they others who have claims upon them,—and 
they others—and they otliers,—so that the 
same Bank bills have paid many debts. Now 
what a pity it is, that any one sliould stop 


such a current of good, by “ withholding good 
from him to whom it is due, when it is in the 
powor of their hand to do it.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Quincy, lll., Aug. 1, 1854. 
Dear Mr. Willis.—I want the Youth’s Com- 
panion. Sister Lucy and sister Connie have 
taken it many years, and | have had the plea- 


sure of reading it ever since I could read 
all. 





had rather pay my little gold dollar for your 


dear paper, than anything else | can think of. | 
I was nine yeors old last Independence day. { 
see by the last Companion that you are seventy- 
four, that is twelve years older than my father. 
May you be spared yet many years, to gladden 
our hearts with the dear Companion. 
Sarau F. Keyes. 
Guilford, Vt., Sept. 29, 1894. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—As the close of the 
year draws nigh, I send you one dollar for 
“The Youth’s Companion” for the coming 
year. My brother and myself like your little 
paper very much, and may your long life be 
spared much longer, to send your paper to lit- 
tle folks. Yours truly, Epwarp A. Cauwps. 








Variety. 








THE RICH CHILD. 


A great man can say, “ My houses, my lands, 
my horses and chariots, my numerous and 
valuable estates.” A great merchant can say, 
“ My ships laden with treasure, my silver, my 
gold.” A great king can say, “ My kingdom, 
my throne, my diadem, my palaces, my navy, 
and my army.” A pious child, though poor 
and mean, has more than the great man, the 
great merchant, or the great king.. And a 
pious child, though very poor, can say more 
than the great man, the great merchant, and 
the great king, if they have no grace. He can 
say; * The Lord is my God; God the Father 
is my father; God the Son is my Savior ; God 
the Holy Ghost is my Sanctifier; God is my 
God forever, and he will be my guide even 
unto death. He is the rairarun. God, who 
has made with me an everlasting covenant, 
well ordered in all things and sure. He is all 
my salvation and all my desire.” 

———e—— 


THE BOY AND THE BRICK. 


A boy hearing his father say, ‘’T'was a poor 
rule that would not work both ways,’ said: ‘ If 
father applies this rule to his ‘work, I will,test 
it in my play.’ ou 

So setting up a row of bricks, three or four 
inches apart, he tipped over the first, which. 
striking the second, caused it to fall on the 
third, and so on through the whole course, up- 
til all the bricks lay prostrate. 

* Well,’ said the buy, each brick has knocked 
down his neighbor which stood next to him; I 
only tipped one. NowI will raise one and 
see if he will raise his neighbor. I will see if 
raising one will raise all the rest.’ He looked 
in vain to see them rise. 

‘ Here, father,’ said the boy, ‘is a poor rule ; 
*twill not work both ways. They knocked 
each other down, but will not raise each other 
up. . 
‘ My son,’ said the father, ‘ bricks and man- 
kind are alike, made of clay, active in knock- 
ing each other down, but not disposed to help 
each other up. When men fallthey love com- 
pany ; but when they rise they love to stand 
alone, like yender brick, and see others pros- 
trate below them.’ : 


CONTRADICTION OF PROVERBS. 


‘The more the merrier.’ Not so; one hand 
is enough in a purse. . 

‘Nothing but what hasan end.’ Not so; a 
ring has none, for it is rouna. 

‘Money is a great comfort.’ 
brings a thief to the gallows, 

‘The world isa Jong journey.’ 
the sun goes over it every day. 

‘It isa great way to the bottom of the éea.’ 
Not so}: it is but a stone’s cast. 

‘ A friend’s best found in adversity.’ Not 
80; for then there’s none to be found. 

‘ The pride of the rich man makes tae labor 
of the poor.’ Not so; the labor of the poor 
makes the pride of the rich, 


—-——. 
NEW SHOES. 

A very tifying instance of generosit: 
was lately Bea: Moca the bo Y ofa Sab- 
bath-school. One of their number having been 
absent for several Sabbaths, the boys were in- 
formed, that the cause was his having no shoes, 
and that his parents were too poor to buy him 
any. The next Sabbath they freely contribut- 
ed a sufficient sum to enable their school-fel- 
low to appear among them, and at their next 
meeting he was there with his new shoes. 





Not when it 


Not so; 


e . 
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“BE TIDY.” 

‘ Now, my son,’ said an affectionate mother 
to her little boy, ‘betidy; fold up your night 
gown anes 3 T must have it done neatly,’ 

That little hoy has now grown up to be a 





at 
Sister Connie’s paper stops to-day, and I ’ 


man. A friend said to him one day, ‘How is 
it that you can get throughso much work as 
you do?’ 

‘Method, method!’ was the reply. ‘Iam 
now reaping the fruits of my mother’s lessons, 
‘ Be tivy.’’ 

—_——@——— 


APHORISMS. 


Crnsoriousness.— There is crept into the 
minds of men at this day, a secret, pernicious 
and pestilent conceit, that the greatest perfec- 
tion of a Christian man doth consist in the dis- 
covery of other men’s faults, and in wit to dis- 
course of our own profession.’ —[ Hooker. 


Covevousness.—We read in the Bible of 
persons falling into gross sins, and yet being 
restored and saved ; but not of the recovery of 
one who was guilty of the sin of covetousness. 
Balaam, Gehazi, Judas, and Ananias and Sap- 
phira are awful examples. 


Tae Heart.—A crust of bread, a pitcher 
of water, and a thatched roof, and love; there 
is happiness for you, whether the day be rainy ~ 
or sunny. It is the heart that makes the home, 
whether the eye rests upon a potatoe patch or 
a flower garden. Heait makes home precious, 
and it is the only thing that can. 


Goop Apvicr.—An editor of one of our 
eastern exchanges advises Christians, who 
leave the city during the warm season, to car- 
ry their religion with them. This is excellent 
advice ; unhappily it is often needed. 


Cuastity.—The coiled adder in your bo- 
som is a friend, compared to the individual 
who would pollute the fountains of social life, 
and destroy in you the charm of chastity. 


Affliction is God’s forge, wherein he softens 
the iron heart. There is no dealing with the 
iron while it remaifs in its native coldness 
and hardness ; put it into the fire, make it red 
hot there, and then you may stamp upon it any 
figure or impress you please. 


Men’s arguments often prove nothing but 
their own wishes. 


In friendship we see only the faults which 
may injure our friends. In love we see only 
the faults by which we ourselves suffer. 


When worthy men fall out, only one of them 
may be faulty at the first; but if strife con- 
tinue long, commonly both become-guilty. 

[ Fuller. 

The more simply nature is supported the 
better, and he who considers water the best 
drink is truly happy. : 


If you will properly erect the edifice of per- 
sonal improvement, the foundation must be laid 
in moral purity. 


a 
CLIPPINGS. 


A Know Noruine.— I say, Bill, I seed a 
No Nothing.” ‘Where? Why, on the Mu- 
seurn steps.’ * What did he look like? ‘Why, 
he looked like a man.’ ‘No, but what had he 
on? ‘Clothes.’ ‘Don’t be a fool—tell me 
how you found out he wasa Know Nothing.’ 
* Why, he said so.’ * Did you ask him to tell 
you?” *No, but I asked him whether he 
would’nt give me a sixpence, and he said, ‘ No, 
nothin’. ’ 

Cuinese Sayinc.—A drunkard’s nose is 
said to be like a ‘ light-house, warning us of 
the little water that passes underneath.” 


City Ienorancr.—A young lady, recently 
married to a farmer, one day visited the cow- 
house, when she thus interrogated the milk- 
maid: * By-the-by, Mary, which of these cows 
is it that gives the butter-milk 2 


Tur Rov.—Louis XIV, when in his inter- 
course with the accomplished people of France, 
felt his own deficiencies, often upbraiding the 
foolish indulgence which had left his youth 
withdut instruction, exclaiming, ‘Was there 
not birch enough in the forest of Fontainbleu ?” 


Here is a paradoxt—an American gailor, al- 
though the first to give a blow is, the last to 
strike! 


At a review by his majesty of the Portsmouth 
fleet in 1789, there was a boy who mounted 
the shrouds with so much agility as to surprise 
every spectator. Thé king particularly notic- 
ed it; and said to Lord Lothian— Lothian, I 
have heard much of your agility, let us see 

ou up after that boy.’ ‘Sir,’ replied Lord 
thian, ‘ it is my duty to follow your majesty.’ 


Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely re- 
venged. Slight it, and the work’s begun ; for- 
give it, and ’tis finished. He is below himself 
that is not above an injury. 


A French gardener has discovered, that by 
painting his hot-houses with gas tar, all the 
insects so destructive to plants and fruit die. 


Various animals lend their mite to make up 
English words—e. g., Man-agement, dog-ma- 
tism, cat-egory, cro-nology, pus-illanimous, duc- 
tility, and rat-ification. 


A rash and somewhat deluded young man, 
has threatened to apply the Maine Law to his 
sweetheart, she intoxicates him so! Perhaps 
the Marriage Law would be more effectual. 


An exchange calls the union of England 
and France against Russia, the Bull Frog 


coalition. 


‘Paying dear for good company” ag the 








rook said when he was put into the pigeon pie, 
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THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


Oh! the old, old clock, of the household stock 
Was the brightest thing, and neatest; 7 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 

And its chimes rang still the sweetest, 

— a monitor, too, though its words were 
ew, 

Yet they lived, though nations altered ; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old ang 
young, 

When the voice of friendship faltered ! 

‘ Tick, tick,’ it said—‘ quick, quick, to bed— 

For ten I’ve given warning ; 

Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 

You’ll never rise soon in the morning’ 


A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 

As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime 

The wintry hours beguiling ; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 

As it called at daybreak boldly, 

Whgp the dawn looked gray o’er the misty way, 
Afid the early air blew coldly, 

‘Tick, tick” it said— quick out of bed, 

For five I’ve given warning, 

You’ll never have health, you'll never get 

wealth, 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning” 


Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 
With a tone that ceases never ; 

While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost for ever! 

“Its heart beats on—though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat and younger ; 

Its hands still clasped though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

‘Tick, tick,’ it said—* to the churchyard bed, 
The grave hath given warning— 

Up, up,,and rise, and look to the skies, 

And prepare fora heavenly morning.’ 


THE WASP IN THE PEARS 


It was near the close uf an autum*flay, 
When Willy ran into the orchard to play; 
Or, rather, to look if perchance there might 
A pear that had dropped from his favorite 
So thither he scampered, and presently found 
A beautiful one,which lay there on the ground, 
Its colors were rich, and he knew it was sweet, 
So he seized it with joy, and began it to eat. 
Oh, how happy was he thus its juices to taste! 
But, alas! his enjoyment was speedily chased, 
For a wasp was concealed in the pulp of the 





‘ 


pear, 

And Willy soon painfully found it was there; 

For, pressed in his mouth, the passionate thing 

Pierced his topgue and its lips with its venom- 

ous sting. 

With screams and with tears to his mother he 

ran, 

Who at once to reprove and relieve hit degan; 

And the means which a mother knows how 
employ 

Soon abated the pain of her much-loved boy. 

But she thonght an event which such anguish 
had caused, * 

Bestowed an occasion too good to be lost; 

For storing with cautions the mind of her e0n, 

Which might _ and preserve him as life 
should roll on. 

‘ Ah, ile, she said, ‘ there are hundreds of 
thin 

That are lovely without, but within have their 

stings. 

When pleasure allures thee, take heed of ber 
snare, 

Else, oft thou wilt find there’s a wasp in the pew. 

Thus the drink ofthe drunkard doth thousands 
entice ; ; ‘ 

How short-lived the pleasure! how fearful its 
price ! \ 

Health, money, friends, peace, are but part of 
the cost; 

Reputation and life, and the soul, too, are lost. 

The joy ofan hour or two, after it brings. 

Guilt, piercing the conscience with terrible 
stings. ' 

In this world the anguish is oftentimes great; 

But a doom far more dreadful doth druakands 
await. . ware; 

Oh then, Willy, when tempted to taste it, be 

And always remember the wasp in the pear.” 


a 


AN ENIGMA. 


There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and human slumber; 
Now any word you chance to take, 
By adding 8, you plural make ; 
And if you a 
How strange the metamorphosis! 
Plural is plural then no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before. 


adding an S you have caress. 


















an S to this, T 


Solution.—The word is cares, to which by)’ 
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